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FUEL RESTRICTIONS 


AST Thursday the Minister of Fuel and Power an- 
| jacumeid the Government’s plans regarding fuel saving 

in homes, shops, and offices. Housewives, office workers, 
and “ non-industrial” consumers generally may use electri- 
city or gas for lighting, cooking power, or water heating 
(apart from central heating) at any time; but, starting on 
May 5, until the end of October (the end of September in 
domestic premises) people may not use gas or electric fires, 
or gas or electricity in any form for heating rooms at any 
time of the day or night. Relaxation will be granted .on 
medical certificate and for night workers in factories in May, 
September, and October, and for industrial concerns which 
require warm rooms for manufacturing purposes. People 
may use coal, coke, or other solid fuels in any way they 
please, but there will be no increase in domestic supplies, 
and if solid fuel is not stored households will doubtless go 
short next winter. Street lighting will be kept at its negligible 
level throughout summer, though it is understood that the 
position is to be reviewed before next winter—a vague 
promise. 


Considering the ill effects of a winter blackout on 
health and safety and the comparatively small coal con- 
sumption required for the lighting load, it is to be hoped 
that a reasonable standard of lighting will be agreed upon. 
Obviously—and in spite of the fact that infringements in 
the use of gas and electricity for heating will be punishable 
by fines of up to £100 and six months’ imprisonment on 
summary conviction and up to £500 and two years’ imprison- 
ment on indictment—the Government’s scheme will fail or 
succeed in measure according to the co-operation of the 
public. Relaxation, we suggest, might be made during spells 
of unusually cold weather. It would be simple to announce 
a temporary relaxation and declare its end. Mf. Shinwell 
hopes for a saving of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons of coal as 
a result of this harsh expedient; in any case industry is 
likely to be short of about 8,000,000 tons during the next six 
months. In addition to the statutory restrictions on the use 
of gas and electricity for space heating, people generally are 
asked to save voluntarily one-quarter of the gas or electri- 
city they use normally in summer. This, of course, is 
where those who are normally careless and wasteful score 
heavily on their past consumptions—that is, if their con- 
science is, to put it very mildly, “elastic.” In this drastic 
cut in what we hope will not be a British summer-arctic 
the British Gas Council is offering its aid to the 
Government. 


_A “Thank Goodness for Gas” campaign has been 
inaugurated ; this is a sincere enough campaign, though 
reminiscent of Guinness and that popular firm’s popular and 
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distinguished advertisements. The “Thank Goodness for 
Gas ” slogan comes at a time when the reverse gear of selling 
is at a lower ratio than ever it was during the war. If the sales 
situation is bad, which it is, why is it that gas undertakings 
appear to be doing little (or nothing at all) to attend to 
maintenance of existing appliances? By such maintenance 
fuel could be saved. Where is the gas service staff and what 
exactly is it doing? We are not suggesting a national or 
a private enquiry into this matter; it would in any case be 
an investigation behind the counter. We should add in all 
fairness that the “Thank Goodness for Gas” slogan has a 
trailer, “It’s too good to waste.” Reflecting on the Govern- 
ment’s decision regarding summer use of gas for space heating 
we query the significance of this trailer, though emphasizing 
once again the need for every gas undertaking in the British 
Isles to prove for itself that gas-is not being wasted in 
individual premises through lack of inspection of the 
appliances—whatever their type or nature—installed. And 
here, surely, the Government, particularly, of course, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, should sense its responsibility 
to the public in making available the raw materials which 
are essential to economy in the use of fuel. To take one 
example only—that of gas fire radiants. Where are these 
radiants? They are broken pie-crusts, if they remain at all ; 
and if they are not replaced the fuel efficiency campaign 
can hardly be taken without a pinch of salt. This, we have 
said, is one example only. No doubt the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power will pass on the buck to the Ministry of Supply, 
and means of adjustment may be found in the employment 
of a large investigational staff housed in a seaside town. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Gas Industry in Australia is facing problems which 

have much similarity with our own, as well as some 

points of difference. The Presidential Address of Mr. 
A. J. Ambrose, Engineer-in-Chief to the North Shore Gas 
Company, to the Australian Gas Institute took the form 
of a survey of the whole position on the broadest lines. It 
is understandable that a comparatively small number of tech- 
nicians, operating in quite a large field though they are, 
should feel cut off by reason of the geographical distances 
which separate them from the big, dense populations of 
Europe and America, and particularly from the U.S.A. and 
Britain where gas supply is the most highly developed. Mr. 
Ambrose is not satisfied by the interchange of ideas in the 
Technical Press nor by the trickle of engineers who occa- 
sionally pay visits abroad. He wishes to see visits overseas, 
arranged and sponsored by the whole Industry, of a number 
of officers, spending one or two years acquiring by personal 
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contact knowledge of progress in practice and technique. 
They will be assured of a wecome, at any rate in Great 
Britain. 


The position of the Industry in Australia vis-a-vis electrical 
competition and the threat of nationalization is not unlike 
our own, except that the latter is, maybe, more to the fore- 
front here. Evidently in Australia as nearly everywhere 
else the politicians, the “ intelligentsia,’ are obsessed with 
the notion that electricity spells progress—as if they measured 
material civilization in kilowatts—for there, too, the State 
smiles on grandiose schemes of electrical development while 
the Gas Industry fails to convince even itself that there is 
room for a bold expansionist policy. And Mr. Ambrose, 
while vehemently resisting nationalization, is convinced of 
the necessity for a strong central authoritative body, backed 
by the whole Industry, nation-wide, or at least State-wide, 
in its scope, vested with powers and possessed with the 
vision to take a progressive outlook in regard to the develop- 
ment of the Industry, and, interestingly enough, particularly 
in respect of the supply of gas to rural or semi-rural districts. 
He asks the question, not seldom asked at home, “ Where 
are the leaders of our Industry, or are we leaderless? ” 
for it was left to the Government to suggest that far more 
consideration should be given in the futuré than has been 
given in the past to the possibility of establishing gas under- 
takings in country centres. 


The question of personnel is attacked from at least two 
angles. First there is that of the promotion of the younger 
technicians. Mr. Ambrose sees that the business of gas 
manufacture and supply is a specialized one and that when 
a young man is enrolled in its ranks his opportunities for 
other employment rapidly diminish. He must find a career 
within the Industry. And he naturally hopes to secure a 
competence before he is too old to enjoy it. That natural 
and worthy ambition is liable to be thwarted if on the one 
hand promotion always goes by seniority and on the other 
if the older men stay too long at their posts. Mr. Ambrose 
advocates retirement at an earlier age “upon terms which 
will not deprive any man of the fruits of his labour.” One 
may just wonder how that fits in with the shortage of young- 
man power. At any rate if promotion can go sufficiently 
often with merit without waiting too rigidly upon seniority, 
the old adage that there is plenty of room at the top should 
indicate a solution. But there still remains the urge to get 
established a salary scale which is sufficiently good to attract 
the best young men to the Industry. 


In regard to general labour Mr. Ambrose takes an attitude 
which is refreshingly new. He sees the greater mental alert- 
ness, the better education, and the broader outlook of the 
modern workman; and he sees some of the difficulty in 
dealing with it in the fact that hitherto labour problems 
have been discussed by senior officials who, by reason of 
their age, “fail to understand the worker of a younger 
generation who is often militant and fractious because he 
is not understood.” He suggests that conditions of work 
should be investigated by select committees of officials in 
the same age-groups as the workmen involved. Such com- 
mittees, he maintains, would better understand the mentality 
of the men and be able to make recommendations to the 
managements on such questions as anomalies and improve- 
ments in working conditions, which would stand a better 
chance of meeting the real wishes of the workers and lead 
more certainly to content. 


Mr. Ambrose deliberately refrained from dealing with 
technical matters and only briefly referred to a question of 
the very greatest importance, that of the impending shortage 
of plant arising out of the lag in production inevitable after 
years of pre-occupation with the deadly necessities of war. 

Certainly this Address was “some” lead in constructive 
thinking about problems which we cannot and dare not 
dismiss as none of our business. 
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LORD FALMOUTH ON RESEARCH 


HE custom of some scientific and technical societies to 

appoint as President a man of distinction and of wide 

experience often somewhat outside their own field of 
interest has much to commend it, if only because it produces 
the kind of critical survey of their problems which was 
exemplified by Viscount Falmouth’s Address to the Gas 
Research Board—the Research Association of the British Gas 
Industry. After pointing out that Science runs in two main 
streams—pure science, science for its own sake with no 
other aim than that of increasing the sum total of human 
knowledge, and applied science, pursued for some definite 
technical purpose—the President proceeded to sub-divide and 
define research itself. Industrial research goes under three 
headings. 


The first of these is research into long-range problems. 
This class of research calls particularly for co-operation 
between all members of the Industry and for the appoint- 
ment and setting apart of a Director and staff to devote 
their whole time and energies to the several tasks. The 
selection of the tasks must be the result of discussion first 
on the part of the Industry as a whole, finalized by a com- 
mittee of its leaders. Lord Falmouth recommended—his 
Address is published in full in our issue to-day—‘ the most 
careful examination of the Director’s programme by mem- 
bers of the Industry.” The reason is clear. It is the need 
for keeping the necessarily somewhat isolated specialist in 
research—a man set apart—in touch with the views and needs 
of those engaged in the day-to-day work of the Industry. 
Then there are the “common-denomination” problems— 
problems, that is, which are immediate enough but which 
concern all branches or at any rate many branches of the 
Industry at once. Problems of this kind, for all their im- 
mediate urgency to the Industry as a whole, are not likely 
to be tackled in the private laboratory because no individual 
company has the time, staff, or interest to spare from its 
daily duties. And finally there is the special problem in 
which one or more of the private laboratories are particu- 
larly interested and which is best left to them. Incidentally 
those laboratories, whether of gas undertakings or contrac- 
tors, have an honourable record of results placed at the 
disposal of the Gas Industry as a whole. 


It was in pointing out in what direction co-operative 
research should not be used that the critical mind of the 
President was most evident. Obviously it should not be 
used: for the solution of the day-to-day difficuties of a par- 
ticular business, nor should it be expected to provide bright 
ideas for the development of a private enterprise, nor even 
as a testing authority. But is there any reason why some 
of these problems should not be occasionally offered to the 
research laboratory? Naturally, if any particular company 
was going to derive material benefit from the solution it 
would be willing to meet the cost. But would not the research 
authority itself often derive considerable benefit from contact 
thus offered with the live problems of the Industry? And 
would not even testing sometimes provide a ready and useful 
means of training for the junior members of the research 
staff? 


For there are two difficulties in the staffing of research, 
one the shortage of supply of young scientists of the right 
type, and then the training of them when you have got 
them. In that training it is necessary that they should 
become acquainted with the conditions under which the 
Industry operates and the problems which arise in that opera- 
tion. The Gas Research Board and its staff will prove to 
be the more valuable a means of enabling the Industry to 
extend its usefulness—to continue its incomparable record 
of public service—the more it and they come into intimate 
contact with its daily work. 
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Personal 


Mr. J. KERSHAW has been appointed by the Darwen Town 
Council to the position of Technical Assistant on the staff of 
the Corporation Gas Department. Mr. Kershaw has just com- 
pleted serving his articles with the Borough Gas Engineer, Mr. 
J. Pollard. 

* Om — 

Mr. LesLie Gray, Shift Engineer of the Blackpool Gas Depart- 

ment, a position he recently resumed after three years’ service with 


© the R.A.S.C., in which he attained the rank of Captain, has been 
\ appointed Deputy Engineer and Manager of the Stratford-on- 


Avon Gas Department. P ‘ 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, held in London on April 24, Mr. RoBERT Foor was 
unanimously elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
year in the vacancy caused by the retirement of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, who had held the position for two years. 


Mr. Frep T. Cooper, Assoc. Inst. Gas E., has resigned his 
appointment as Showroom Manager/ Industrial Salesman with the 
Burgh of Motherwell and Wishaw Gas Department to take up a 
position as Sales Representative, with Messrs. James R. Thomson 


* & Co., Ltd., Blythswood Street, Glasgow, C.2. Mr. Cooper, who 


formerly served the Gas Industry at Burnley and Workington, 
succeeds the late Mr. H. Bottomley. 


Owing to ill health, Mr. A. J. MuMForD has had to resign his 
seat on the Court of Directors of the British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., and from the position of Secretary of the Company which 
he has occupied for 18 years, and of its Subsidiary Companies, 
The Court has received this news with profound regret. The 
resignation will take effect from April 30, from which date they 
have appointed F. T. Brookes, Assistant Secretary, Secretary of 
the Company and of its Subsidiary Companies. 


Mrs. JOAN ROBINS, recently appointed to take charge of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s Home Service Section, was in 
the Company’s service before the war, and in 1940 went to 
the Ministry of Food. In 1941 she was attached to the Midlands 
Region where her work brought her into close contact with local 
authorities, women’s organizations, and gas and electricity under- 
takings. Mrs. Robins did a good deal of broadcasting between 
1942 and 1946 and originated the Food Leader scheme, whose 
membership now exceeds 30,000. The experience gained with 
the Ministry of Food will be of great assistance to her when she 
commences to re-build the Company’s Home Service Section and 
develop its activities. i z - 

At a luncheon held in the Grand Hotel, Bristol, on April 14, 
the retiring District Manager of the North British Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., was presented with a wallet of notes on behalf of the 
Management. In the absence of Mr. Alexander Johnston, the 
Managing Director of the Company, who was unavoidably pre- 
vented from being present, the gathering was presided over by 
Mr. H. Thom, General Sales Manager, Southern Area and 
Exnort. He was also presented with a smoker’s cahinet from his 
staff in Bristol. Mr. HumMpHry has completed 31 years with the 
Company, 24 years of which he served as South-Western District 


: Letters to 


Gasification of Oil Gas in Vertical Retorts 


DEAR Sir,—The use of increased quantities of oil in connexion 


with carburetted water gas production and the manufacture of 


horizontal retort coal gas has been successful in the present circum- 


|) stances within the Gas Industry generally. The successful carboni- 
zation of oil in vertical retorts has not yet been reported. Its 
achievement will therefore be a considerable factor in completing 
the application of oil to the whole of our plants. 


A method for using oil with vertical retorts while the retorts 


are making coal gas has been reported by the Warrington Gas 


Undertaking (“Gas JourNaL,” April 16). This is an important 
and useful report, but the method is not necessarily claimed to 

a or economic and the quantity of oil used is small per 
retort. 

In friendly liaison with the Warrington Gas Undertaking, St. 
Helens Gas Undertaking has, with the valued aid of Messrs. West’s 
Gas Improvement Co., Ltd., commenced the gasification of oil in 
vertical retorts by a well proved (American) method, and the 
first operating results have been so outstandingly successful that 
I feel they should be reported at once. 


Manager. The new Bristol Manager of the Company is Mr. P. W. 

Ossorn, who has been closely connected with the Company’s 

activities in that area since 1919. 
* * 

To mark the occasion of his retirement from the service of 
R. and A. Main, Ltd., and to wish him well, a dinner party was 
given for Mr. W. O. SHILDRICK at the Sussex Hotel, Eastbourne, 
on April 16, by some of his friends in East Sussex with whom 
he had enjoyed long-standing business associations. Those present 
were Messrs. S. E. Knowles, C. J. B. Sawbridge, S. W. Hammond, 
H. Simmonds, and L. R. Wise (Eastbourne Gas Company), Mr. 
L. G. Humphrys (Bexhill Gas Department), Mr. R. Woodward 
(Newhaven Gas Company), together with Mr. Shildrick and Mr. 
E. Andrew; owing to unavoidable circumstances, Mr. F. E. 
Hammond (Lewes Gas Company) was unable to attend. Mr. 
Knowles expressed the feelings of all those present when he 
proposed iMr. Shildrick’s health and wished him a long and happy 
retirement. As a memento of the occasion, Mr. Shildrick was 
presented with an illuminated menu card, containing a water- 
colour map of the area represented at the dinner and the names 
of those present, executed by the Eastbourne Company’s Display 
Department. i. : 

As briefly announced last week, Dr. HaroL_D HOLLINGs, Con- 
troller of Research of the Gas Light and Coke Company, has 

been appointed Chairman of the 
Council of the Gas Research 
Board in succession to Dr. E. V. 
Evans, who has retired after fill- 
ing the office from its inception 
eight years ago. Dr. Hollings, 
formerly Chief Gas Chemist of 
the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, became Controller of 
Research in 1945 when, having 
considered the future develop- 
ment of the research work carried 
out in a wide field for many years, 
the Company decided to broaden 
the basis of its programme and 
to arrange for improved co- 
ordination of effort within the 
Company. By his appointment 
Dr. Hollings became responsible 
for the activities of Watson House 
as well as those of the Fulham 
Research Laboratory. He has been Deputy Chairman of the 
Gas Research Board for several years. 


Obituary 


The death has occurred of Mr. J. A. Hace, Sales Superintendent 
to the East Surrey Gas Company. Mr. Hale joined the Company 
in 1934. On the outbreak of war he enlisted in the Royal Navy 
and was granted a Commission in 1944. 


the Editor 


One 50 in. West’s vertical retort working on oil alone can crack 
to oil gas 30 gallons of oil per hour, or 720 gallons a day. There 
is evidence, too, that this figure is an easy minimum. There is 
also evidence that the cracking efficiency is well over a therm a 
gallon ; probably 1.3 therms. 

The installation is simple and most responsive in operation. 
It consists of a 7,000 gallon storage tank (second-hand Lanca- 
shire boiler), a pump and pipe line to the top of the retort house 
to a constant head tank, a return pipe line to a special atomizing 
oil jet fixed in a baseplate at the bottom of the retort. The bottom 
ironwork has heen removed and the base plate is fitted to the 
bottom flanged casting. The oil is atomized with steam supplied 
to the oil jet through a standard West-Taylor valve. The retort 
temperature is set back to approximately 900° C. and the atomized 
oil sprays in a fine fountain up the retort, between the red hot 
brick faces. 

Under the correct conditions, a rich canary-coloured gas flows 
into the collecting main where it is washed with the normal liquor 
spray. 

Pat the top of the retort, a thin steel plate has been put between 
the top mouthpiece and the coal box flanges and the coal valve ~ 
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left open; the coal hopper being blanked off and the coal bin 
being empty. 

I do not propose to give detailed figures until the experiments 
have been proved thoroughly, but the increased calorific value 
achieved, allowing associated dilution to bring the gas back to 
the standard calorific value, has unquestionably resulted in a 
considerable increase in the make per ton of coal carbonized ; 
both on the volume and thermal basis, and in an increased output 
from the plant. 

While a retort on oil gas is not making coke, it is making at 
least 76% more therms without any labour and it is enabling the 
whole of the coal gas plant to operate at a correspondingly lower 
calorific value with the well-known advantages on the carbonizing 
side associated with increased steaming on vertical retorts. 

Although my experience with this method is yet in the pioneer 
stage, and rather brief, I am prepared to forecast that in future 
no vertical retort plant will function economically without, say, 
5% of its retorts operating on oil and the remainder on coal, 
though I can well conceive that the retorts to operate oil may 
eventually be built along special lines introducing savings in 
materials, castings, &c. These retorts could be circular in section 
with atomizing jets at the bottom.—yYours faithfully, 

R. L. GREAVES, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
St. Helens Gas Department, 
April 18, 1947. 


Fracture of Pipes Due to Frost 


Dear Sir,—I would refer to the letter from Mr. F. L. Robson 
which you published in the “ Gas JouRNAL ” of Mar. 26, regarding 
the effect of a reduction in temperature on the notch sensitivity 
of cast iron. 
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Being very interested in this matter for practical reasons, | 
raised the point with the Technical Department of one of the 
large pipe manufacturers, who have kindly referred me to the 
work carried out on the subject in America, details of which are 
as follows :— 


“Work on the subject of notch sensitivity at subnormal tem- 
peratures was carried out by Boone and Wishart (Proc. American 
Society for the Testing of Materials, 1935, Part 2, pp. 147-152), 
who made a few fatigue tests on various materials at temperatures 
between 80°F. and —40°F. Unnotched specimens were used to 
give maximum endurance limits and notched specimens to show 
the effect of stress concentration. . . . In general, the endurance | 
limit of the metals tested increased with decrease in temperature | 
over the range studied. r. 


Endurance Limit. 


Tons /sq.in. 
Grey Cast Iron. 
Temp. Unnotched Notched 
af 2 (E) ({E,) 
80 4.02 4.46 
10 4.02 4.46 
—20 4.24 4.24 
—40 SA3 6.03” 


I thought that this may be of interest to other engineers who ; 
are interested in all possible explanations for the incidence of 
fractured mains in severe frosty weather—Yours faithfully, 


J. A. GOULD, 
Distributing Engineer. 


South Suburban Gas Company, 
Lower Sydenham. 
April 21, 1947. 


News in Brief 


Excellent Work is being done by Women’s Gas Council branches 
in Scotland, and visits from headquarters have given useful 
encouragement. Miss D. W. Pidsley, visiting Edinburgh, detailed 
to Edinburgh members the most recent developments in convector 
heaters, washboilers, gas washing machines, and gas rings. Hawick 
has also been very active in recent weeks and other centres have 
also demonstrated the increasing interest in new gas equipment 
which the Industry is creating among women. 

An Unusually Strong gust of wind at the height of Wednesday’s 
gale caused the loss of 50,000 cu.ft. of gas at the Lisburn Gas 
Undertaking. A holder of 120,000 cu.ft. capacity supplying the 
town at a peak period was struck by the gust, which blew away 
the water seal. Under the direction of Mr. G. M’Neice, Manager, 
who was supervising work nearby, a fire hose was brought into 
action to restore the water seal, and as a result of this prompt 
action the supply of gas to the town was maintained. 

Mr. J. McLusky, Halifax Borough Gas Engineer and Manager, 
has informed the Corporation Light, Heat, and Power Committee 
that Halifax Gas-Works had a record output during the financial 
year ended Mar. 31. Gas distributed increased by 114,939,000 
cu.ft. (10.8%) and it was expected that the total sale of 
gas would exceed 1,000,000,000 cu.ft. for the first time in the 

_ history of the Undertaking. In accordance with the policy of the 
Ministry of Fuel coal carbonization was reduced and the use 
of oil increased. 

In His Budget Statement to the Southport Town Council on 
April 8, Councillor H. W. Barber, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported that while the estimated income of the Gas 
Department for 1946-47 had increased by £76,716 to £420,692, 
expenditure had increased by £93,000 to £402,373, and the gross 
profit was £18,319, against £34,603. Loan and other charges left 
a net profit of £1,798 against £155. Out of the credit balance 
£5,000 had been transferred in aid of general rate, leaving an 
estimated credit balance of £23,353 on Mar. 31. 


In the Discussion on Mr. W. W. Chisholm’s Paper on “ Experi- 
ences with a New Type of Coke Extractor on Vertical Retorts,” 
at the meeting of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers (Eastern District) on Mar. 25, Mr. G. L. Braidwood 
(Gas Light and Coke Company, Southend) asked if the retorts 
were scurfed clean, because trouble was liable to occur unless 
they were (and not, as reported last week, because trouble would 
occur if they were put back to work quite clean). His reason 
for asking was because Mr. Chisholm had stated in his Paper 
that when discharge of scurf with the coke was noticed the retorts 
continued to operate satisfactorily, whereas they knew that with 
the worm type of extractor they would not have done so. In view 
of the unusual thickness of scurf formation over a comparatively 
small area Mr. Braidwood wondered if, after the removal of the 
thick scurf, the retorts were te back to work without waiting 
until the thin layer elsewhere had been completely burnt off. 





An Industrial Exhibition was held at Warrington from April 19 
to 26 in celebration of the Centenary of the incorporation of the 
Borough. It was organized on behalf of the Corporation by 
Ultra Displays, Ltd., Edgware Road, London, and the 52 stands 
included an exhibit by the Warrington Gas Department depicting 
the growth of the undertaking and the increased output of gas. 
Fletcher, Russell and Co., Ltd., and the Richmond Gas Stove 
Co., Ltd., had a stand displaying gas-heated equipment for the | 
home and industry, and N. Greening and Sons, Ltd., showed sieves 
for coal washeries, conveyor belts, and other industrial products. 


Diary 
May 1.—Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation: Executive Committee 
Dorchester -Hotel, Park Lane, 11.30 a.m. 3 
May 7.—London and Southern District Junior Gas Association: 
_ Visit to the Works of Smiths Meters, Ltd., London. 
May 7.—Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers: | 
Spring Meeting, Kidderminster. Inspection of Gas- 
Works, 11 a.m.; Luncheon, 12.30 for 1 p.m. ; Visit 
to Carpet Factories, 3 p.m. 
May 9.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers: Annual 
Meeting and Luncheon, Midland Hotel, Manchester, | 


* May 9.—North of England Gas Managers’ Association : Annual ; 


General Meeting, County Hotel, Newcastle, 2.15 p.m. 
Address by Dr. E. V. Evans, O.B.E. 

May 13.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: 
General Committee, 10 a.m., Gas Industry House. ~ 

May 16.—London and Southern District Junior Gas Association: © 
Annual General Business Meeting. Gas Industry | 
House, 7 p.m. 4 

May 19.—London and Counties Coke Association : Finance Com- | 
mittee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m.; [7 
Central Committee, 1.30 p.m. ; Gas Industry House. | 

May 20.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers: | 
Annual General Meeting. ; 

May 21.—Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engi- | 
neers and Managers: Annual Meeting, Engineers’ | 
Institute, Cardiff, 10.30 a.m. : 

May 22-23.—Eastern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers: | 
Spring Meeting, Chelmsford. 

May 28.—Manchester and District Junior Gas Association and [/ 
Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Joint morning 
visit to Warrington Gas Department; afternoon | 
ae to the works of the Richmonds Gas Stove Co., 


td. 
June 9.—London and Counties Coke Association : Technical Com- 
mittee, 2.30 p.m., Gas Industry House. 
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Institution of Gas Engineers 


Programme of Annual Meeting 


The following is the programme arranged for the 84th Annual 
General Meeting of the Institution, to be held in Birmingham 
from June 3 to June 6, 


Tuesday, June 3. 


9.30 a.m.: Organ Recital in the Town Hall, Birmingham, by 
G. D. Cunningham, M.A., Mus.D., F.R.A.M., City Organist. 

10 a.m,: Civic Welcome by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
(Alderman A. F, Bradbeer) in the Town Hall; opening of the 
Meeting; welcome to Representatives from Overseas; adoption 
of the 84th Annual Report and Accounts (Communication No. 
310); Scrutineers’ Reports of the Ballots; presentation of Medals. 

10.30 a.m.: Presidential Address by G. C. Pearson, O.BE., 
M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer, City of Birmingham Gas Department 
(Communication No, 311). 

11 am, to 12 noon.: Presentation and Discussion of Paper 
on “ Restoration and Control of the Gas Industry in the British 
Zone of Germany,” by H. D. Greenwood, M.Sc., Controller 
(Gas), Public Utilities Branch, Control Commission for Germany 
(British Element), (Communication No. 312). 

12.10 p.m.: Photograph at the Civic Centre, Birmingham. 

12.40 for 1 p.m.: President’s Luncheon at the Botanical 
Gardens, Westbourne Road, Edgbaston. 

3 p.m, to 4 p.m.: Presentation and Discussion of Paper on 
“Some Aspects of Gas Measurement,” by W. L. S. Spinks, 
Controller of Gas Sales; and A. E. (Mason, A.C.1.S., Superin- 
tendent, Meter Repair Shops, Birmingham Gas Department. 
(Communication No. 313.) 

2 p.m. to 4.45 p.m.: Ladies’ Visit to the Lickey Hills. 

8.30 p.m. to 1 am.: Reception and Dance in the Great 
Hall of the University, Bournbrook, Birmingham, by invitation 
of the City of Birmingham Gas Committee. 


Wednesday, June 4. 

10 a.m.: Presentation and Discussion of Paper on “ The 
High-pressure Gasholder,” by M. Noone, Chief Engineer; and 
A. G. Grant, M.Sc., Director and General Manager, Whessoe, 
Ltd. (Communication No. 314.) 

11:a.m.: General Meeting of contributors to the Benevolent 
Fund of the Institution. 

11.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m.: Presentation and discussion of Paper 
on “The Control of Chemical Reactions on a Large Scale,” 
by J. G. King, O.B.E., D.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.T.C., F.R.L.C,, Director, 
Gas Research Board, (Communication No. 315.) 

1.30 p.m. to 4.50 p.m.: Visit to the Saltley Works and Nechells 
Central Laboratory of the Birmingham Gas Department. 

2.15 p.m, to 6.10 p.m.: Visit to the Windsor Street Works and 
Lord Street Depot of the Birmingham Gas Department. 


2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.: Visit to the Laboratories and Birmingham 
Works of Radiation, Ltd. 

1.30 p.m. to 4/50 p.m.: Ladies’ Visit to Kenilworth Castie and 
Leamington Spa. 

7.30 p.m. for 8 p.m.: Lord Mayor’s Dinner Party in the 
Council House. 


Thursday, June 5. 


_ 10 a.m.: Presentation and discussion of Paper on “ Electricity 
in the Gas Industry,” by G. M. Rimmer, A.M.IE.E., M.American 
LE.E., Electrical Engineer, Birmingham Gas Department. (Com- 
munication No. 316.) 

1 a.m.: Presentation and discussion of Paper on “ Education, 
Recruitment and Training of Gas Engineers,” by Stacey G. 
Ward, Ph.D., M.Sc., D.LC., A.R.C.S., Assoc.Inst.Gas E., Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, University of Birmingham. 
(Communication No. 317.) 

12 noon to 12.15 p.m.: Concluding Business of Meeting. 

12.30 p.m. for 12.45 p.m.: Council Luncheon to the President 
in the Jubilee Room of the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 

1.45 p.m. to 5.15 p.m.: Visit to the Longbridge Works of the 
Austin Motor Company, Ltd., including an inspection of the 
adjoining high-pressure gas storage of the Birmingham Gas 
Department. 

1.45 p.m. to 5.15 p.m.: Visit to the engineering works of the 
Genera] Electric Company, Witton. 

1.45 p.m. to 5.15 p.m.: Visit to the tyre works of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Fort Dunlop. 

6.30 p.m.: Visit to Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, for per- 
formance of “The Thunderbolt,” by Sir Arthur Pinero. 

9.30 p.m.: Theatre dinner at Kunzle’s Restaurant, Union 
Street, Birmingham. 

FRIDAY, June 6: Visit to the Shakespeare country. 


S.B.G.I. Golfing Circle 


The Society of British Gas Industries Golfing Circle is holding 
its spring meeting at Moor Hall Golf Club, Sutton, Coldfield, 
near Birmingham, on Monday, June 2, and cordially invites 
golfing members of the Institution of Gas Engineers attending 
the meeting of the Institution to take part in the Competitions 
on that day. The arrangements have kindly been made by the 
President of the’ Institution. The programme will be as follows: 

During the Day—14 Holes Medal play for the “ Thornton 
Victory Cup” for members of the S.B.G.I., and the “Coronation 
Plate’ for members of the Institution. ‘ 

Afternoon only—14 Holes Foursomes against Bogey for Prizes 
presented by a member of the Circle. 





Careers for Chemical Engineers 


Mr. Geoffrey Heyworth, Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, was the 
principal guest at the luncheon following the 25th annual cor- 
porate meeting of the Institution of Chemical Engineers at the 
Connaught Rooms on April 10. 


Responding to the toast of the guests, he said chemical engi- 
neering had attractive careers to offer to young men with the 
right combination of knowledge, skill, enterprise, and energy. 
The Institution had devoted careful and anxious thought to the 
drawing up of a syllabus designed to provide a course of instruc- 
tion which would enable students to become useful members of 
the profession of engineering in the chemical industry, and had 
rightly aimed at a high standard of qualification. 


The concern of which he had the honour to be Chairman was 
primarily a branch of the chemical industry, being largely inter- 
ested in the extraction, refining, processing, and conversion of 
animal and vegetable oils into a great variety of edible and 
other products. The resources of the chemical engineer were 
utilized at almost every stage and there was team work between 
the engineer, the chemist, and the physicist, a collaboration which 
had achieved remarkable results. Arrangements had been made 
by the Company to enable students on its pay-roll to continue their 
post-graduate studies while gaining insight into industrial methods. 


One thing the technician should study was how best to present 
his case to the non-scientist, for his work could not ultimately be 
successful without being made known to others. He must be able 
to explain his work in the simplest language and avoid technical 
terms whenever possible, even to the point of sacrificing some 
scientific accuracy. He must assume responsibility for positive 
statements on all matters that arose within his field of knowledge 
and must be ready to disclose. where there was conflict, why he 
had come down on one side or the other. Finally he must be 
able to make a definite recommendation and to explain its reasons. 


G.L.C. Film Shows 


The Gas Light and Coke Company, after a lapse of seven years, 
recommenced film shows last winter. During February and 
March an average of over four shows a day were given to 
audiences at schools, church halls, and social centres, and the 
audiences totalled nearly 18,000 persons during the two months. 
The films consist of those of the Industry, together with special 
interest documentaries in the ratio of 3:2 running time. Apart 
from the film “The Nation’s Wealth,” nearly all programmes 
include a colour film. 





Administering oxygen in an oxygen tent. (From a G.L.C. film.) 
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Heat Loss from Steam Pipes 


It is doubtful if, in the whole field of steam engineering, so 
much heat is lost as by inefficiently-insulated pipes. Scant atten- 
tion has been given to this subject, which is commonly treated 
unscientifically. A useful monograph written by H. Buckley and 
published by Emmott and Co., Ltd. of 31, King Street West, 
Manchester 3, is, to quote from the Author’s preface, “ an attempt 
to combine essential theory with sound practice.” The publica- 
tion in question, entitled “The Calculation of Heat Loss from 
Steam Pipes,” is priced at 2s. 6d. and is No. 33 of the series of 
Mechanical World Monographs. 


Gas Supply in Eire 


We learn from our correspondent that Dublin’s hours of gas 
supply have been further cut by 90 minutes a day and that a still 
further reduction may be necessary owing to the breakdown in the 
Company’s plant, due to overstrain. A contributory factor is the 
supply of unsuitable coal. The hours of reduced supply fixed 
upon were 7-8 a.m., 11.45 a.m.-1.15 p.m., and 6-7 p.m. 

Dundalk Urban Council has decided to ask the Government to 
ensure an allocation of coal to make possible the five hour supply 
of gas a day. This decision was arrived at following a notice 
a by the Company that supply had to be cut from 5-34 hours 
a day. : 

Our correspondent writes also that in Kilkenny the supply posi- 
tion has become so serious that unless coal is received soon, gas 
supplies may be cut off. Following a warning by the Waterford 
Gas Company that depleted coal stocks permitted the maintenance 
of the existing gas ration for a few days only, the supply was 
reduced to 2} hours a day, gas being available only from 7.30- 
8.30 a.m., 12-1.30 p.m. and 6-7 p.m. on weekdays and from 
8-9 p.m. on Sundays. 


Compensation Anomaly 


Criticism of the Government’s suggested proposals, under the 
intended nationalization of the Gas Industry, to acquire a local 
authority undertaking simply by making payments as compensation 
to cover interest and sinking fund charges on the debt of the 
undertaking, was made at the annual general meeting of the 
Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, held at Edinburgh. 
A motion, viewing such proposals with apprehension, presented by 
Mr. William Maltman, Town Clerk of Alloa, was approved. 

It was contended that the compensation payable to a local 
authority should be on the same basis as that to company-owned 
undertakings with the addition of compensation for such other 
losses which a local authority would suffer as a result of the 
intended nationalization. Mr. Maltman pointed out that in 
Scotland 85% of the gas was made by local authority undertakings 
while the position in England was the reverse. 

As regards compensation, it was only equitable that local 
authorities should be given the same consideration as private 
companies. If local authorities were to have their gas under- 


takings taken away-from them for little or nothing, the money’ 


would go to England to pay for industries taken over there. The 
attention of the Government should be drawn to the anomaly. 


Staveley Laboratories 


The Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., has promised to give to 
the University of Sheffield, by way of a seven year covenant, the 
sum of £50,000, to be applied towards the cost of the new Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. This is the largest gift yet received by the 
University from any firm. 

The interests of the Staveley Company go far beyond the pro- 
duction of iron, and embrace large scale chemical manufacture, 
including -cagistic soda, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, chlorates, 
aniline, and a wide range of basic coal tar products. The directors 
take the view that the encouragement of free University research 
in all branches of scientific chemistry must, in the long run, benefit 
both the Company and industry as a whole. The detailed appli- 
cations of such work cannot be foreseen, but the history of the 
chemical industries has shown that the advancement of academic 
knowledge provides the essential basis of all really progressive 
industrial development. 

The provision of new chemistry buildings is one of the most 
urgent parts of the post-war plan of the University of Sheffield. 
The new Chemistry Department will be close to the present build- 
ing of the University in Western Bank, and has been designed for 
teaching and research in all the main branches of chemical 
science. Its eventual cost will exceed £400,000 and it will be large 
enough for all work in chemistry when the University attains its 
projected number of 3,000 full-time students in all Faculties. 

In particular recognition of the Staveley Company’s munificent 
gift, the University has decided to name the Research Laboratories 
of the new Chemistry building “The Staveley Laboratories.” 
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The Vital Flame 


At a time when the Gas Industry is squaring its shoulders to 
meet political hazards, it has become increasingly necessary that a 
bridge be formed between the maker of gas and the user, an 
increased understanding of the service rendered the country and 
of how that service may be improved. No one can doubt the 
wisdom of the British Gas Council in selecting a popular author 
of the stature of Mr. Compton Mackenzie to write a description of 
the Gas Industry in this country. His book, “ The Vital Flame,” 
is ideally suited to the instruction of the layman, since it was as 
a layman that Mr. Mackenzie interested himself in gas and all 
its complexities. Possessed of a cheerful and humble desire to 
learn, and with almost unique facilities at his disposal, he draws 
the reader through the labyrinth of gas manufacture and its sub- 
sidiaries with a kindly hand, to emerge eventually unscathed and 
considerably enlightened. There is something refreshing in the 
way Mr. Mackenzie shakes off technicalities, sometimes admits 
himself baffled, but always seeks the essential facts of a process or 
a mechanism. 

The book begins very properly with the history of gas manufac- 
ture and conjures up the familiar names of Murdoch, Winsor, 
Clegg, and the rest of the pioneers. Succeeding chapters deal with 
the Author’s travels through gas-works and factories utilizing by- 
products, and with the myriad uses to which gas is put. A whole 
chapter is devoted to blitz stories. The elimination of waste in 
the Industry’s consumption of coal and the economies of gas as 
a fuel are constantly stressed, and although the Author affirms that 
he is not concerned to make odious comparisons, the reader is left 
in little doubt where his sympathies lie. Throughout the 80 pages 
of text there is no mention of the present position of the Industry 
or of its impending nationalization. While there is much to be 
said for steering clear of such an arguable subject, it is neverthe- 
less strange that a fine opportunity to acquaint the public with 
the facts of nationalization and all it entails has thus been allowed 
to pass unused. ; : ; 

The production of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
admirably printed and bound and is illustrated by 42 colour photo- 
graphs and by seven pages of Isotype charts. Published by the 
British Gas Council, its price is 12s. 6d. 





Use of Gas Oil in Intermittent 
Vertical Chamber Ovens 


An improved method of using gas oil in Intermittent Vertical 
Chamber Ovens described in the application. No. 7978/47 recently 
deposited at the Patent Office, in the joint names of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company and Mr. A. S, Lee, may be of interest to 
other undertakings possessing plant of this type. a 

It was felt that the admission of cold oil in the liquid state 
into the upper part of the chamber was likely to cause damage 
to the brickwork owing to local cooling, and Mr. Lee, Works 
Engineer of the Company’s Poplar Works, therefore designed 
the simple arrangement which obviates this risk, by ensuring 
that the oil is vaporized before it enters the chamber. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a steel vessel formed 
out of 3 in. tube with a welded bottom, which is introduced into 
the chamber through the scurfing opening and rests upon the top 
of the charge. The vessel] is maintained at a high temperature 
by heat from the charge and surrounding ‘brickwork and the oil 
fed into it through the sealed pipe is vaporized and escapes into 
the chamber through a 1 in, hole in the side of the vessel. 

With chambers of the Woodall-Duckham Company’s standard 
design, it is found that the output of the plant in therms is 
increased by about 15% when oil is used at the rate of 10 gall. 
per ton of coal, without any alteration in the cycle or in the 
throughput of coal. ' 

Fixation of the oil vapour appears to be complete, as no oily 
deposits have been found anywhere in the plant and rather 
more than 1 therm of gas is obtained per gallon of oil. — 

Although Provisional Protection has been obtained, it is the 
intention of the Directors of the Commercial Gas Company that 
the process shall be available for use by the Gas Industry 
generally without payment of royalty, and fuller information can 
be obtained on application to the Chief Engineer. 





The Woodall-Duckham Company has received an order to the 
value of £1,400,000 from the South African Iron and Steel Indus- 
trial Corporation, Ltd., for a complete coke oven plant, by- 

roducts recovery plant, and benzole plant. The new plant, which 
is to be built at Vanderbijl Park, will comprise 54 W-D Becker 
ovens with two complete sets of oven machines, coal receiving 
bunkers with coal blending, crushing, and handling plant, coke 
handling and screening plant, indirect by-products recovery plant, 
benzole recovery and complete rectification plant, tar distillation 
plant, water cooling plant, &c. This order follows upon the two 
orders recently placed with the Woodall-Duckham Company for 
extension batteries of 45 and 19 W-D Becker ovens at the Pretoria 
Works of the South African Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation. 
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The Gas Industry vis a vis the Coke Oven Industry | 


[From a Special Correspondent] 


(Continued from p. 88) 


Supply of Coke Oven Gas to Public Utilities 


From time to time the subject of gas supply over a wide 
area has been discussed in the Technical Press and has been 
investigated by committees. Generally, the subject has been 
linked up with the utilization of surplus coke oven gas by distri- 
bution through the mains of existing gas undertakings. 

With a view to obtaining nationally the most economical use 
of existing plant and the greatest economy in the supply of gas, 
it would seem desirable that the problem of gas production over 
large areas taken as a whole should be studied. There are 
certain areas, corresponding to the main aggregations of popula- 
tion in this country, which suggest themselves as being eminently 
suitable for the co-ordinated manufacture and supply of coal 
gas, and in certain instances these areas have available the surplus 
gas produced at coke ovens. Other areas, although densely 
populated, are some distance from the main centres of coke 
oven operation, but it may ibe possible in suitable circumstances 
for them to be supplied with coke oven gas through long distance 
transmission mains. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made that gas should be 
manufactured in a small number of very large plants, some of 
which would be coke ovens and from which it could be distri- 
buted over a wide area of supply. Such a scheme would be 
analogous to the electric “ grid” system, but it pre-supposes that 
gas manufacture is uneconomic except in very large units. It 
is probably true to say that the larger the plant the more 
economic is the process, but that above a certain size the savings 
which can tbe effected decrease with increasing output. It is 
generally recognized that skilled technical supervision is necessary 
to maintain the efficiency of the process and the quality of the 
products, but it is only above a certain size of plant that such 
supervision can cease to be regarded as an unwarranted expense. 
It is difficult to give a figure above which production becomes 
economically efficient, but the high cost of labour has tended 
to react against the small works with low daily throughputs of 
coal per man. In 1945, 79% of the total gas manufactured 
in this country was made in plants of over 2.5 million therms 
annual output, This output was obtained from 127 of the 1,065 
statutory and non-statutory undertakings. 

Although the needs of the Gas Industry may best be served 
by restricting the manufacture of gas to units of an economically 
efficient size, it is necessary to remember that a large number of 
the smaller units are in areas remote from the more densely 
populated parts. The transmission of gas over long distances to 
serve such areas may, therefore, be less economic than the manu- 
facture at the point of demand. On the other hand, relatively 
concentrated areas can probably be served best by eliminating 
uneconomic plants and supplying them with gas transmitted in 
bulk from larger units. 


Existing Practice in Bulk Supply 


The problem of the ‘bulk manufacture and transmission of 
gas is not new. An extensive system for the long distance 
transmission of gas made in coke ovens situated at colliery pit- 
heads was developed in the Ruhr district of Germany before the 
war. A — system of over 500 miles, pumping gas at 
pressures of 60-90 lb. per sq. in., served an area containing a 
population of about 3 millions. Thus long distance transmission 
provided a commercial outlet for the enormous quantities of 
gas which were produced in industrial districts as a by-product 
of coke ovens, and rendered it possible to close gas-works run 
at a loss and supply cheaper gas. 

The ‘beginning of high pressure transmission in America was 
marked by the laying of two parallel pipelines, 8 in. in diameter, 
over a distance of 120 miles to Chicago, into which natural gas 
was compressed at an initial pressure of 525 lb. per sq. in. Since 
then considerable development in the Industry of transmitting 
and marketing natural gas has taken place. Gas is transmitted 
through systems of pipelines as large as 22 in. in diameter for 
distances in excess of 400 miles. Over 1,200 billion cu. ft. of 
natural gas are transmitted in this manner annually. Where the 
length of transmission line is so great that the maximum volume 
of gas will not pass through the line, recompression stations are 
used to help the flow. Manufactured gas is also transmitted 
Over considerable distances through steel pipes constructed and 
Operated in the same manner as. is employed for the transmission 
of natural gas. No mechanical difficulties are experienced. 

In this country a trunk system with suitable controls was com- 
pleted in the Sheffield area in 1934, by means of which the gas 
from 13 coke oven plants was collected for re-distribution. The 
Owners of the ovens contracted to maintain the quantity and 


quality of the gas within certain limits. One result of this 
scheme was that the consumption of gas in the area increased 
very rapidly and prices were reduced. 

In 1938 the West Yorkshire Gas Distribution Company was 
empowered by Act of Parliament to construct a “ grid,” which 
has recently been described by W. Hodkinson and H. B. Taylor.** 
It now comprises 79 miles of high pressure mains varying in 
size from 4 in. to 18 in., into which purified gas of a controlled 
calorific value is pumped at 35 lb. per sq. in. pressure by 4 coke 
oven plants and 15 gas-works. From these mains the supply 
mains of the distributing companies are fed via gasholders, the 
rate at which the gas is taken being controlled by volumetric 
governors. The total area of supply, both rural and industrials 
covers 450 square miles and a progressive policy has more than 
doubled the gas sales between 1938 and 1944 

A similar scheme?’ covering South Wales has also been 
formulated for an area covering 600 square miles, in which the 
surplus gas from coke ovens would be co-ordinated with the 
supply from selected gas-works. - 


The Structure of “ Grid’’ Supplies 


The output of gas from a battery of coke ovens may be varied 
between 60% and 100% of the full gas make, depending on 
the method of heating the ovens. 

In an ideal area of supply a number of oven batteries might 
be so interlinked that the whole of the gas requirement for the 
area could be supplied by the oven plants. If the normal change 
in consumption between summer and winter for areas with a 
reasonable industrial load coincided fairly closely with the varia- 
tion in the oven gas output possible of achievement and, pro- 
vided adequate holder capacity were available to cater for daily 
load changes and that there were suitable ——- for meeting 
emergency load demands, such a scheme could eliminate entirely 
all gas-works plant in the area. 

For an area in which the demand for gas exceeded the supply 
from ovens, the excess load would be taken up by plant operated 
at gas-works. Such plant may be either continuous vertical 
retorts, intermittent vertical chambers, horizontal retorts, or, if 
the output were sufficiently great, coke ovens. The choice would 
be governed by such considerations as cost of gas production, 
suitability of gas characteristics, suitability of coke for the local 
markets, flexibility, economy in labour, ease of control and local 
amenities, 

In describing the structure of a scheme for the bulk supply 
of gas to a defined area, W. Hodkinson and H. B. Taylor have 
suggested the use of coke oven plants as supplying the base 
load requirements of gas. In the West Yorkshire area, 224% 
of the total gas required would be supplied in this manner and 
the remainder of the load would be taken up by plant operated 
at gas-works, which would be situated in the main centres of 
distribution and which could be shut down where desirable in 
the summer time. The various manufacturing stations would 
ibe so interconnected that failure at one would be compensated 
for by increasing the output from others. These stations would 
be of such a capacity that they could be operated efficiently, 
could give products uniform in quality, and have a high output 
per unit of labour. Where was the capacity was 10 to 14 million 
cu. ft. per day these stations could suitably be coke ovens 
operating on full load, the seasonal fluctuations being taken up 
by smaller plants. A basic requirement of these plants would 
be that they were capable of producing solid fuels suitable for 
the domestic market. 

In certain areas, however, with a favourable load factor and 
where the gas produced at oven plants could be a high propor- 
tion of the total gas distributed by public utilities, it would be 
advantageous to entre the base load at gas-works and to cater 
for seasonal fluctuations by operating oven plants either on part 
of the gas made or on producer gas, as dictated by the dethand. 
The system of firing the ovens could be so arranged that sections 
of a battery would be heated either by coal gas or by producer 
gas as required. Since mechanically operated producers can be 
very rapidly brought up to a full output condition, the coal gas 
available could thus be readily increased from a minimum of 
about 60% of the full gas production of the battery to 100% 
in a matter of hours. 

A disability of any scheme dependent on oven batteries for 
a major portion of the gas load is that a serious loss of plant 
capacity would be felt when the complete battery reached the 





(?*) W. Hodkinson & H. B. Taylor. Coke Oven Managers Assoc. Year Book, 1942 
Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1946, Comm. 298. 


(2 W. Hodkinson & H. B. Taylor “Gas JOURNAL,” 1944, 244, 440. 
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end of its useful life. If, however, the batteries were built in 
smaller sections of eight to twelve ovens, the effect of shutting 
down one block for rebuilding would not be felt so seriously. 
It could be entirely eliminated if the lay-out were planned to 
permit the addition of a new section as replacement before an 
old one was shut down, , 

A battery laid out in this manner in sections would also lend 
itself to step-wise increases in gas output by bringing sections 
progressively on to firing by producer gas. 


The Limiting Distance for Supply 


. The Gas Industry has always regarded itself as a two fuel 
industry, supplying both gaseous and solid smokeless fuels, and 
the consumption of coke in an area of supply has in general 
been about 10 cwts. for every 15,000 cu. ft. of gas distributed. 

In considering the economies of obtaining gas in bulk from 
an outside source for distribution in an existing area a compari- 
son has to be made of the relative costs of: 

(1) Piping gas and transporting coke into the area from the 

manufacturing source ; 

(2) transporting coal into the area for manufacture into gas 

and coke. 

The transmission of gas over long distances would, in addition 
to its cost of manufacture, ‘bear charges due to the following 
items: 

(a) Capital charges of mains, compressing plant, meters, &c. ; 

(b) power ; 

(c) operation of compressing plant ; 

(d) maintenance of mains and compressing plant ; 

{e) administration ; 

(f) exe and taxes and other annual charges, such as way- 

eaves, 

The relative importance of these various items would not be 
the same for all schemes of gas transmission. Capital charges 
will vary according to the method of amortization, which may 
be over a 40-year period. The size of main required will depend 
on the load factor, which, if 100%, will give the cheapest main 
and which need not necessarily be less than 65%. For any given 
quantity of gas delivered, given delivery pressure and given length 
of main, there will be an initial pressure and diameter of main 
which will give the lowest cost of transmission. 

The charges for the transport of coke or of coal, being levied 
by independent organizations, are not controllable. 

An arbitrary comparison of the relative costs of gas plus coke 
obtained (7) from an outside manufacturing source and (*) from 
coal transported into the area of supply, was made in 1927 by 
E. W. Smith.?*, It indicated that manufacture of gas and coke 
in the area of supply was cheaper when up to 5 million cu. ft. 
of gas per day had to be piped a distance greater than 5 miles. 
For quantities of the order of 25 million cu. ft. per day, the 
economic limit was about 35 miles and for 50 million cu. ft. 
per day something over 100 miles. 

The cost of gas was assumed equivalent to that obtaining at 
a gas-works in the area of supply. If the gas were obtained 
from coke oven plants, where it is a by-product and cheaper to 
manufacture because the price obtained for oven coke is high 
in comparison to gas coke prices, the distances given would be 
considerably increased. 

Since 1927, however, marked changes have occurred in the 
price of coal, in railway freight charges, in the cost of laying 
mains, and in wage rates. In view of these changes detailed 
examination may reveal that bulk transmission may be 
economically possible over greater distances than those suggested. 

In any scheme for the utilization of oven gas as replacement, 
either wholly or partially, of gas from gas-works there will be 
a marked reduction in the quantity of gas-works coke available. 
The requirements of coke consumers in the area could be satis- 
fied with respect to domestic consumers by, for example, vertical 
retort coke made at auxiliary plants. Oven coke would be 
found sufficiently reactive for the needs of industrial consumers. 


Areas of Oven Gas Production 


The uses to which coke oven gas is put are largely dependent 
on -the situation of the plant. At one time coke ovens were 
mainly situated at or near colliery pitheads, the coke being trans- 
ported to blast furnaces and the gas used for power generation 
or sold to local gas undertakings. Latterly a tendency has 
developed to group coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills on one site, transporting the coal to the coke 
ovens. By this arrangement the various stages of steel pro- 
duction use coal gas from the ovens, which are themselves heated 
by the gas generated in the blast furnaces. 

In Britain, the five main producing centres for oven coke are 
in South Wales, the ‘North-East Coast, the Midlands, in which 
South Yorkshire is the most important, the West Coast, and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. These districts are for the most part 
the natural coke consuming areas and are in themselves highly 
industrialized. It would seem that these areas also should be 
the natural consuming areas for all gas produced at coke ovens, 
but the extent to which the gas has been absorbed in the past 


18) E. W. Smith, Trans. Fuel Conf., World Power Conf., 1928, Vol. III, 828 
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has been limited only to the available surplus. With moderniza- 
tion of existing oven plants considerably greater supplies could 
be made available. With amending legislation making it easier 
for a widespread network of bulk transmission mains to be 
laid, a greater utilization of oven gas would be possible. 

In the Statistical Digest for 1945 of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, the information relating to coke ovens shows that, of 
the total gas produced, 50% was used on the plants, mainly for 
heating the ovens. Of the remainder, 23% was used at asso. 
— steelworks and collieries and 23% supplied to gas under. 
takings. 


Of the coal carbonized—over 20 million tons—39% was pro- ’ 


cessed in compound regenerative ovens, 50% in regenerative, 


other than compound, 10/5% in waste heat, and 0.5% in bee- | 


hive ovens. 

The average quantity of gas made was 10,800 cu. ft. per ton 
of coal, which at 525 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. represents a yield of 
57 therms per ton, excluding benzole. 


At the present time about 60% of the coal used by the coke : 


oven — ¥ is carbonized in regenerative and in waste-heat 
ovens. With a co-ordination of the coke oven and gas-works 
branches of the carbonizing industry at some future date, it might 
seem possible to make available considerably greater. quantities 
of gas for distribution to industrial and domestic consumers by 
replacing regenerative and waste-heat ovens with compound- 
regenerative plant, as and when they became worn out. As the 
coal gas used for heating ovens is about 47% of the total quan- 
tity made, this newer plant, if heated with producer gas, would 


make available a volume of gas twice that already absorbed | 
by public utilities, The 100,000 million cu. ft. of gas used for § 


oven heating represents, at 525 B.Th.U. per cu. ft., 525 million 
therms. 


Thus, if it were possible to convert over a period of years | 


the regenerative and waste-heat ovens to compound-regenerative 
and at the same time provide the means whereby 525 million 
therms of gas could be piped to areas of supply now served by 


gas undertakings, there would ‘be a marked saving in the ome 


of gas coal used each year. For instance, coal yielding 75 
therms per ton could be saved to the extent of about 7 million 


tons, about one-third of the present annual consumption of gas | 


coal. 

By such a policy of converting ovens to compound-regenera- 
tive the available surplus of gas in a coke producing area would 
be considerably increased and might be incapable of absorption 
in adjacent areas of gas consumption. Having regard to con- 
siderations beyond the economics of piping gas long distances, 
examination of the problem would possibly reveal that such 
surpluses could be disposed of in more remote areas, provided 
the quantity was large enough. In such circumstances London 
might- be supplied with gas from Durham. 

A national carbonizing policy on the foregoing lines would 
require to provide the same safeguards with regard to the con- 
tinuity of gas supply as have been provided by the Gas Industry 
over many years. As an insurance against the failure of coal 
supply either because of strikes or because of hold-ups in 
delivery, gas undertakings have always maintained in normal 
times large reserves of coal, generally equivalent to several 
months’ requirements. Similar safeguards would require to be 


taken at coke ovens if gas manufacture, even in part, was under- 
taken at oven 


A National Fuel Policy 


Proposals for a national fuel policy to ensure the most efficient 
preparation and utilization of coal and its derivatives to save 
80,000,000 tons a. year in place of the present wasteful methods 
have been submitted to the Ministry of Fuel and Power- by the 
National Smoke Abatement Society. 

In its memorandum the Society says if coal were used with 
greater efficiency—employing only already proven techniques— 
the present production could generously meet all requirements and 
provide a substantial quantity for export. It has, for example, 
been estimated that the total quantity of coal that could eventu- 
ally be saved is in the order of 80,000,000 tons a year. This is 
the output of some 300,000 miners. In present circumstances an 
increase in coal production is a necessity, but should be regarded 
only as a temporary and regrettable expedient. ; 

Among the shorter term policies required the Society emphasizes 
in particular the need to: (a) facilitate and promote fuel saving 
improvements and re-equipment in industry; (b) intensify and 
extend the already valuable work of the Ministry of Fuel and 
others on fuel efficiency ; (c) require all new fuel-burning installa- 
tions to receive the prior approval of a competent authority (a 
principle successfully adopted in other countries); (d) begin to 
implement as rapidly as possible the recommendations of the Fuel 
and Power Advisory Council on Domestic Fuel Policy ; and 
(e) begin at once to ensure that for each purpose for which fuel- 
energy is needed it shall be used only in the form and by the 
methods most scientifically and economically preferable for that 
purpose. 
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HE great importance of your’ Industry in serving the indus- 
T esa and social services of the country has never been more 

clearly demonstrated than it is to-day. We have all shivered 
this winter through lack of adequate fuel supplies. Millions of 
workpeople have been stood off again, for want of fuel : cooking 
has become difficult, for the same reason. 

It is incredible that we should find ourselves in our present 
unfortunate position—a position which has immediate short-term 
difficulties, and, I fear, has great long-term difficulties as well. 

The industrial success of the country has up to now been based 
very largely on cheap and abundant coal. I remember being 
taught that it was estimated that the coal resources of the country 
would last for at least 200 to 300 years before supplies would 
begin to exhaust themselves. I used to think that some day 
things would be very unpleasant for someone, but that the time 
was a long way off, and that one need not bother about it: but 
here we are, in our own lifetime, right in the middle of this 
depressing and disastrous position, though perhaps it arises not 
so much from the exhaustion of the seams as from the difficulty 
of winning the coal. 

The work, then, of the Gas Research Board becomes of vital 
importance in placing at the disposal of one of the great fuel- 
using industries all of the latest developments which science has 
made available, in chemistry, physics and engineering, for the 
improvement of the efficiency of the Gas Industry. 


Popularity of Research 


Scientific research is very popular these days. The Press is full 
of it; Ministers are constantly referring to it in their speeches. 
It is a subject which can be used by the harassed head of a depart- 
ment, without raising political passions; though it must _ be 
admitted that the context of a speech often makes it quite clear 
that the speaker has little idea of what it is all about. Industrialists 
are constantly harping on the phrase, as though it were some 
magic password to success. Research has become fashionable, 
and we must congratulate ourselves that this great change in 
opinion has taken place. Indeed, the results of research work are 
at times so dramatic—culminating, for example, in the atomic 
bomb—that nobody can doubt its efficacy to-day. 

It has become more and more evident that if we are to maintain 
our position as a great industrial nation, surrounded as we are 
by so many vigorous competitors, it will be only by keeping ahead 
jn all the latest developments and discoveries. 

We are but a small nation. We have few physical advantages 
which others do not have, now that our one great asset, coal, 
is playing us false : so it is to our inventiveness and ingenuity that 
we must mainly look. 

We all recognize, of course, that scientific research and its 
technical application are not new. All the great discoveries have 
been made by some brilliant minds researching into natural 
phenomena which for some reason or other have excited their 
interest; and so, slowly and laboriously, the vast structure of 
modern science has been built up. y 

What is of more recent growth is the understanding that science 
may be divided roughly into two main streams—pure science 
and applied science: science for its own sake, which increases 
the sum total of human knowledge ; and science which is pursued 
for some defined technical purpose. They both speak the same 
language; they both demand the same tools, but the emphasis 
is different. In the early days, there was considerable confusion 
about the separate spheres of these two activities, but now that 
vagueness has been largely cleared away and the difference is 
clearly appreciated. 

The one can best be pursued in our great universities ; the other 
can best be carried out by the industries concerned, either by 
the establishment of private laboratories by different firms, or by 
a whole industry setting up a joint research organization; or, 
better still, by the utilization of both methods. 


Private Laboratories 


Many fine private laboratories have been established for this 
purpose in recent years, both at home and abroad. In the United 
States of America, with their vast financial resources, huge insti- 
tutions of his kind are to be found. Though not so spectacular, 
many very fine private laboratories are in existence in this country. 
These, from force of circumstances, are perhaps not equal in 
size to those to be found on the other side of the Atlantic: yet. 
their results compare most favourably with those elsewhere. 
Great size does not necessarily mean great achievements. 

The direction and the staff have far more to do with results 
than do mere equipment and cubic capacity, though these factors 


* Presidential address to the Gas Research Board, April 16. 
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necessarily play a part. It is not only in the great countries that 
the importance of technical research is realized. A little country 
like Switzerland, with no national advantages but that of neutrality 
(though in recent times this has proven to be a very great one), 
has learnt to value as much as any the importance of research, 
and the lesson of the Swiss in what can be done is one which may 
well be taken to heart by ourselves. 

Perhaps it is the very lack of natural resources which has com- 
pelled them to make such great efforts. For somewhat similar 
reasons the newer industries are frequently more research-minded 
than the older. They, too, cannot afford to leave undone anything 
ba a might place them on favourable terms with older-established 
industries. 


Team Work 


The day has passed when some great, lone worker, such as the 
late Lord Rayleigh, could produce epoch-making discoveries 
in his own laboratory, working by himself. In industry, especially, 
results must be arrived at as quickly as possible: teams of able 
workers are necessary (each led by an expert in a particular 
field), as well as elaborate apparatus and adequate accommodation, 
all of which are expensive. Money must be spent if worthwhile 
results dre to be achieved. 

After the first World War, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was set up, one of its objects being to encour- 
age industries to establish their own research organizations, induce- 
ment being held out in the form of contributions from public 
funds. To-day, we find that a great number of the leading 
industries have their own research associations, many with well- 
established laboratories working on problems of particular interest 
to the industries concerned. 

It cannot escape notice that some of those very industries which 
have been foremost in encouraging their own private research 
establishments are those which give the most active support to 
their own research associations. Presumably, a firm which is 
research-minded and is pursuing an active research policy has an 
able director of research who is able to appreciate the relationship 
between the work carried out under his own control and that 
conducted by the particular research association concerned. 

He is probably a member of the council of the research associa- 
tion, and is able to help guide the association to draw up its 
programme so that it can be of the greatest assistance to the 
whole industry. 

It has become clear, however, that some industries which have 
these research associations are still groping in the dark for the 
proper relationship of an industry to its own research laboratory. 
This has recently been brought to light by reports which have 
been made by the so-called Working Parties. 


Long Range Problems 


Research after long-range problems may well be considered 
as falling within the province of an association’s activities, as well 
as what may be called common-denomination problems which 
interest a whole industry and are not of interest peculiar only to 
any one firm. This leaves the private laboratory free to work 
on special problems in which it happens to be particularly 
interested. 

The case is, however, sometimes more difficult when considered 
in relation to an old-established industry accustomed to the use 
of rule-of-thumb methods. These methods are not always to 
be despised. In the past, they have carried many industries to 
great success, but to-day they are clearly inadequate. 

This class of industry is sometimes not sufficiently research- 
minded to appreciate the significance of some of its many prob- 
lems, and so the proper functions of research are not fully realised. 
Often, the co-operative research laboratory is looked upon as 
a means whereby the day-to-day troubles of a business may be 
solved—troubles which it should be the duty of the firm itself 
to overcome. Sometimes, there is disappointment that a research 
laboratory does not consider its function to be the provision of 
bright ideas to aid the advancement of a particular business. 

I consider that neither of these two points of view is correct 
for a research association : certainly not the second, and the first 
only in the case of the more obstinate and difficult type of trouble. 

Neither do I consider it proper for a research association to 
be looked upon as a testing authority, which is sometimes a 
tendency. Definitely, testing is not research. 

The Gas Industry is of long standing. It was in existence before 
the chemical and physical significance of many of its processes 
were fully understood, but by now much has been _unravelled. 
Of late years, at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
in the University of Leeds, and elsewhere, great progress has been 
made, quite apart from the work of the Gas Research Board, 
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which has come somewhat late into the field. A number of your 
leading members have laboratories of their own, and the industry 
in recent times has become very research-conscious. 


The Gas Industry’s Functions 


The Gas Industry performs several separate functions: the 
making of gas, the transmission and distribution of gas, and the 
provision of technical services concerned with the installation 
of appliances and the utilization of gas on consumers’ premises. 
These are all quite separate : different interests are involved and 
appear, to me, to call for different treatment. There is a fourth 
function, the testing of apparatus, but I hold that this, as I have 
said already, is not research. 

If I may give my own experience, it seems to me that the success 
or otherwise of a research board must depend on the most careful 
examination of the director’s programme by members of the 
Industry best qualified to judge the Industry’s requirements. 

In an Industry such as yours, with such different functions, it 
may well be that a single committee is unable to cover the whole 
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field, and that the programme must be examined by various 
committees, each representative of the separate functions per- 
formed, if a complete programme is to be adopted. 

In addition to the usual technical divisions of chemistry, physics, 
&c., I think to be essential an information and statistical division 
(staffed by a qualified mathematician), which would be of the 
greatest assistance in bringing to light many problems which might 
otherwise well escape notice, together with a good library service, 

Be this as it may, there is to-day another overriding difficulty, 
the provision of staff. Suitably trained technical staff is extremely 
difficult to come by. The great expansion of research in Govern- 
ment departments has made a big demand for this type of scientist. 
Directors of all scientific establishments are finding the greatest 
difficulty in this respect. Suitable scientists are simply not avail- 
able. Without a good staff little progress can be made. 

You have a great Industry with many exacting problems before 
it, and never was the Industry of more importance than it is to-day. 
Nor has any other industry a greater record of. public service. 
The Gas Research Board should prove to be an invaluable means 
of enabling the Industry to extend still further its usefulness. 


North British Association of Gas Managers 
Presidential Address* 


of 


JAMES M. DOW, M.Inst.Gas E., 
Paisley. 


deeply conscious of the honour you have accorded me. Many 

distinguished men have occupied this chair, leaving behind 
them traditions of which we are all proud. Encouraged by the 
atmosphere of cordial goodwill which always pervades our meet- 
ings, and appreciative of the fact that the proper performance of 
the duties attached to the office of President is only made possible 
by the ready co-operation of the members of Council, I wish to 
acknowledge gratefully the friendly help and encouragement I 
have always received from my colleagues. 

I should like, on behalf of the Council, to pay personal tribute 
to Mr. Robert Sturrock. As most of you know, he was appointed 
Honorary Secretary of our Association fully eight years ago, and 
it is largely due to his untiring efforts and capable management 
that the Association was able to continue during those difficult 
war years. It might reasonably have been expected that during 
that trying time the work of the Association might not have 
proceeded quite so smoothly as previously. I am sure the Council 
will agree with me when I say that .Robert Sturrock showed us 
very quickly that he had so complete a grasp of the details of his 
duties that never at any time was the question of suspending our 
activities until after the war ever considered. And now he has 
intimated his resignation: I wish I could induce him to carry 
on; but one must remember that, as the years take their toll, the 
duties of the Secretary appear to increase, and it is but right and 
fitting that they should be passed on to other shoulders. It will 
be difficult for our Association to express adequately to our 
Secretary the measure of our appreciation of his services, which 
will rank for all time to come as a shining example to his 
successors. 

It is usual in a Presidential Address to survey the diverse aspects 
of the Gas Industry and to deal particularly with changes or 
developments that have taken place during the year of office. 
Before passing to these matters, you will perhaps permit me to 
tefer to the two undertakings I have been associated with since 
my election as a member of this Association in 1937. 


The Kirkcaldy Undertaking 


I owe much to the good folks of Kirkcaldy. It was in the early 
Spring of 1933 that I received my first responsible position in the 
Gas Industry under the late Mr. James Kincaid. The four years 
I served as his assistant are in no small measure responsible for 
my early elevation to this important office. No one could have 
wished a better master—a strict disciplinarian—whose profound 
knowledge of his profession made him one of the outstanding 
personalities of his generation. Although he himself was not 
honoured by our Association, he did much to instil into others 
who were fortunate to serve under him the characteristics of 
leadership. Our Association has already twice before paid tribute 
to his former assistants, by the election of Mr. H. G. Ritchie, 
Falkirk, to this chair in 1931, and Mr. H. A. Aitken, Buckhaven 
and Leven, in 1939-41. I had hoped I might have been the 
first Kirkcaldy President since 1892 to have occupied this chair ; 


I N addressing you in this historic town of my adoption, I am 


*Given at the Spring Meeting at Paisley on April 11. 


but 1 am sure my recent promotion to Paisley will in no way 
detract from the honour which my previous employers felt had 
been bestowed on them. 


The Paisley Undertaking 


The first Act of Parliament for ‘“ Lighting the Town of Paisley ” 
is dated May 31, 1823, and gas was first “turned on” in March 
of the following year under the egis of the Paisley Gas Light 
Company. The capital of the Company was fixed at £20,000, and 
the quantity of gas produced during the first year was slightly 
over 5 million cu.ft. In 1845 the “make” had increased to fully 
40 million cu.ft., and a further Act of Parliament in that year 
vested the management in a Board of Gas Light Commissioners, 
on which representatives of the Town Council sat. In 1870 the 
management was taken over entirely by the Town Council, the 
make of gas having increased to 86 million cu.ft., and the price 
of gas having fallen from 6s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. in 1845 to the 
reasonable figure of 3s. 9d. 

To-day the works cover the original site, which have both been 
greatly extended. The site area is now 9.00 acres, and is serviced 
on its southern boundary by the L.M. & S. Railway line between 
Glasgow and Greenock. The growth and development of the 
undertaking are indicative of the foresight shown by its early 
planners. The production capacity of the plant to-day is 3} 
million cu.ft. ar day against a maximum daily output just under 
4 million cu.ft. However, extensions are under way ultimately 
to increase the capacity of the plant, first to 5 million, and later 
to 6 million cu.ft. per day. It had been hoped that the first part 
of this extension would have been completed for inspection at this 
meeting, but current difficulties in the materials and labour posi- 
tion have prevented this. The plant, which will be one of the 
finest of its kind in the country, will be well-worth a visit at a 
later late, and perhaps a brief description of the essential details 
will not be out of place. 


Description of New Paisley Plant. 

The new installation comprises one bench containing twelve 
latest type “Lambent” heated Woodall-Duckham continuous 
vertical retorts and is capable of carbonizing 100 tons of coal and 
of producing 1,775,000 cu.ft. of gas per day. The installation is 
provided with complete coal and coke handling, coke screening 
and storage, and aah handling plants, and is erected in an attrac- 
tively designed steel-framed brick-panelled building, large enough 
to accommodate an extension of the bench to twenty retorts with 
an ultimate capacity of 3,000,000 cu.ft. per day. 

Special features of the design are the independent heat control 
of each retort, and the introduction of two transverse air-cooled 
division walls, dividing the bench into three sections of four retorts, 
which enables any section to be let down for repair without inter- 
fering with the working of the adjoining retorts. 


The ‘‘ Lambent”’ Heating System. 


The retort design is in accordance with the latest Woodall- 
Duckham practice embodying the “Lambent” heating system. 
The flow of heating gases is in an upward. direction, the heating 
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flues being designed to allow the gases to travel backwards and 
forwards from end to end of the retort through horizontal flues 
during their natural upward flow. There is one only point of 
admission and control of producer gas on each side of each 
retort, located in a readily accessible position in the setting outside 
wall. Secondary air is admitted to the heating flues at three or 
more levels, and its distribution is controlled by dampers located 
in the same outsidé wall. 
The advantages of this arrangement are :— 

(a) Ease of control of producer gas and secondary air supply ; 

(b) Opportunity of zoning heats from bottom to top of retort ; 

(c) Minimum fluctuation of heating flue temperatures ; 

(d) Absence of slagging of gas and air nostrils ; 

(e) Less wear and ttar due to spalling. 


Coal Handling Plant. 


This has a capacity of 45 tons perhour. Rail borne coal is 


discharged by an electrically operated wagon tippler of the side. 


discharge type into a receiving hopper, and fed by jigger feed to 
a “Jeffrey” coal breaker. A screen is provided to enable small 
coal to by-pass the breaker, and the small and broken coal is then 
delivered by band conveyor on to an overlapping lip bucket 
conveyor encircling the retort bench on its longitudinal axis. The 
conveyor delivers the coal by means of static on-and-off dumpers 
to the overhead bunkers. Provision has been made for duplicating 
this conveyor at a later date. Arrangements have also been made 
for feeding coal from stock and from No. 1 Retort House 
receiving hopper into the new coaling system, and a further 
arrangement enables coal to be carried overhead between the 
storage bunkers of the two retort houses byemeans of a reversible 
shuttle band conveyor. 


Producers and Waste Heat Boilers. 


A battery of three producers is erected at retort house floor 
level. They are of the step grate type, designed for breeze burning 
and to operate under pressure. The arrangement is such that any 
of the producers may be shut down without interfering in any way 
with the working of the others. The combined grate area is 
sufficient to meet the demands of the initial bench of 12 retorts 
in full operation, and also of providing additional gas for augment- 
ing the heat in the waste gases passing to the waste heat boilers. 

The waste gases from the retorts pass into a common waste gas 
main, which conveys them either to the chimney or the waste heat 
boilers. The two waste heat boilers, which are of equal size, are 
of the return flow, firetube, induced draught type, designed for a 
working pressure of 120 lb. per sq.in. These boilers have a com- 
bined steaming capacity of 10,000 lb. per hour at working pressure, 
and are of a size to deal with the whole of the waste gases from 
the finally completed bench of 20 retorts, or with the edfiivalent 
volume of gases formed by the waste gas from the present bench 
of 12 retorts with producer gas augmentation. 

Provision is made whereby the supplementary supply of pro- 
ducer gas for augmentation can be burned in a special combustion 
flue, and the products of combustion passed into the waste gas 
stream before it enters the boiler. As a safeguard against over- 
heating at the boiler inlet, provision is made for the re-circulation 
of part of the cooled waste gases. 


Mr. A. Johnson, Paisley Corporation Officer, points out an archi- 
tectural feature of Paisley Abbey to a group at the meeting at Paisley 
of the North British Association of Gas Managers. 

From left to right: Mr. A Johnson, Baillie G. Walker, Convener, 
Paisley Corporation Gas Department, Mr. R. Sturrock, Secretary, 
North British Association, Lord Balfour, Chairman, Scottish Division 
National Coal Board, Rev. J. Chambers, Provost of Paisley, and 
Mr. James M. Dow, President, North British Association of Gas 
Managers. 
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Coke Handling Storage and Screening Plant. 

Coke and breeze for the producers are conveyed by the gravity 
bucket conveyor to overhead bunkers, being fed as required into 
a hand-propelled produced charging skip running on an overhead 
track above the producer battery. An Avery weigher and totalizer 
automatically weighs and records all fuel fed to the producers. 
The coke for sale is discharged from the top strand of the 
encircling lip bucket conveyor to band conveyors, either to the 
yard screening and storage plant or to the rail screening and 
storage plant. Both these units have a storage capacity of 250 tons 
and are fitted with Pegson Telsmith screening units capable of 
dealing with 25 tons per hour, grading coke into four sizes: 
O—}-in. ; }-in.—?-in. ; }-in—1}-in. ; and over 1}-in. Provision is 
made for debreezing and bagging at the outlets of the yard 
bunkers. 

Additional handling plant has been provided to enable the 
coke from No. 1 retort house to be taken either to the yard or to 
the rail screening and storage plants. 

Ash Handling Plant. 2 


Ashes from the producers are tipped into the boot of the ash 
elevator. This elevator is of the belt and bucket type, and is 
capable of handling 5 tons per hour. The ashes are discharged 
into an elevated reinforced brick and steel ash hopper having a 
capacity of 15 tons, and fitted with a discharge chute for loading 
direct into road vehicles. 

Steam Supply. 


The whole of the steam required for the retorts, producers, boiler 
fan turbines, feed water pumps, liquor pumps, extractor engines, 
&c., is supplied by the waste heat boilers, and it is estimated there 
will be a surplus of some 3,000 Ib. per hour when the bench is 
ultimately extended to twenty retorts. This surplus can be 
increased to 5,000 |b. per hour by augmentation. 


The Gas Industry—What of its Future? 
Nationalization. 

The Bill for the nation&lization of the Gas Industry may be 
expected to come before the House during the next session of 
Parliament. We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves that a new plan 
for the Industry is likely to be known within a comparatively 
short time. That the Government should consider our Industry 
as one of the keystones to the nation’s well-being is no small 
compliment to the men who have made it so. It was born to be 
the servant of the people; it is but right that the people should 
own it, if the greatest good is to be enjoyed by the greatest 
number. Changes in administration are always reviewed with 
suspicion, especially when the existing administration is sound and 
satisfactory, and there are many of us, both individually and 
collectively, who cannot see how State ownership can possibly 
improve the service to the community we are associated with. Let 
us review these matters from a much wider angle. Let 
us survey briefly the position in Scotland as it stands to-day. There 
are some 195 separate gas undertakings. Sixty-four are muni- 
cipally owned; three are controlled by statutory companies 
functioning under Act of Parliament; the remaining 128 under- 
takings are “ free lance,” having no statutory powers, and enjoy 
considerable latitude under the existing national legislation as far 
as affects their obligations to the consumer. The statutory under- 
takings sell 87.5% of the total annuat sale of gas at an average 
cost to the domestic consumer of 10.586d. per therm. The non- 
statutory undertakings deal with the balance at an average cost 
of 14.933d. per therm to the consumer. Moreover, it can safely 
be quoted that, except for a few undertakings operating under 
joint management, the conditions of sale offered by all under- 
takings are so widely divergent that they appear to hinder the 
proper development of the Industry. 

We have been warned for some time now of the necessity for a 
radical change in the Industry as a whole. Various reports 
formulating principles for large scale integration have been pub- 
lished, notably the Political and Economic Planning Report in 
1939, the British Gas Federation Report in 1943, and the Hey- 
worth Report in 1945. No doubt the future of our Industry will 
be developed along the lines recommended by the Heyworth 
Report. More recently the Simon Report on Domestic Fuel 
Policy indicates we shall have our proper place in the nation’s 
planning. Let us, therefore, awaken to the great tasks that con- 
front us, and view the future with equanimity and confidence. 

Our Industry must never be accused of lack of courage to do 
what needs to be done ; without courage, speculating on to-morrow 
is but a waste of time, since our duty is to get on with what 
we have to do with all our might, so that we may hand down 
to generations still unborn a testimony of sound planning and 
honest endeavour. 

The suggested pattern of things to come has already been out- 
lined in the Government’s Electricity Bill. There has of course 
been no official indication that the Government will follow a 
similar plan for the nationalization of the Gas Industry, but this 
Bill bears so remarkable a similarity to the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Heyworth Report that one could not be blamed for 
making this assumption. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The Post War Period at Middlesbrough 


OLLOWING is a report of the discussion on the Paper on 

“The Post War Period at Middlesbrough,” which Mr. 

Stanley Jones, Deputy Engineer and Manager of the Middles- 
brough Gas Department, presented to the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association (Auxiliary Section). The Paper was pub- 
lished in the “ JouRNAL”’ of April 23 (page 187). 


Mr. G. E. Haddon (Distribution Superintendent, Stockton Gas 
Department) remarked that the Author had referred to high 
pressure distribution of gas and stated his opinion that the future 
trend would be in the direction of high and medium pressure 
distribution with district governors replacing the present system of 
station governors. Stockton were installing a high pressure holder 
of similar capacity to Middlesbrough’s, but had chosen a holder 
of welded construction which was to be hydraulically tested. He 
enquired as to whether a low pressure holder would not have 
served the purpose at Stokesley. The Author had also spoken of 
the problem of sulphur in gas and he (the speaker) enquired what 
mee Middlesbrough were taking in this direction, on their new 
plant. 


Mr. Jones, in reply, stated that in the case of the new 24 in. 
low pressure main, it would have been cheaper in order to meet 
immediate requirements to install compressing plant and a high 
pressure main, but the anticipated flow through the main was 
more than double the present requirements. To obtain this flow 
with a high pressure main the initial pressure would have to be 
increased four times and would be a substantially more expensive 
proposition than the low pressure system. The installation of 
the Stokesley high pressure holder was a different proposition 
and was a case where this was the only practical solution. A low 
pressure holder was not practicable since there was insufficient 
pressure in the Stokesley main to lift a low pressure holder, so 
as to enable sufficient gas to be storedsto meet peak load require- 
ments, and the ground available was too limited for a low pressure 
holder of sufficient size. The new high pressure holder was 
actually being installed on the site of an existing low pressure 
holder which was being demolished because of age and small 
capacity. There was no hard and fast rule for either low pressure 
or high pressure distribution ; every case should be decided in the 
light of prevailing conditions and requirements. 


Referring to Stockton’s high pressure holder, the holder at 
Middlesbrough was specified as a riveted job and air tested on 
account of reduced costs. Since the insurance companies, who 
were known to be extremely careful in avoiding risks, did not 
raise the slightest objection to air testing, and, in fact, proposed 
it, they felt fully justified in specifying this method. 


In regard to the removal of sulphur, no plans had been made 


other than the use of a benzole plant and high oil circulation so. 


as to bring the sulphur content down to 10 grains. This was fully 
anticipated in view of the comparatively low sulphur content of 
gas made in continuous vertical retorts. The gas sent out from 
Middlesbrough had been of the order of 10/12 grains of sulphur 
for many years past and there was no intention of allowing this 
figure to increase. 


Mr. W. O. Kirkwood (Sunderland Gas Company), referring to 
the temperature of 80° F. at the meter at the outlet purifiers, 
wished to know the temperature maintained on each box. At 
Sunderland even with the use of a catch box they had been unable 
to keep the temperature at the outlet of the purifiers below 80° F. 
Were the maximum output figure» quoted as measured at the 
station meter or corrected to S.T.P., and had Middlesbrough been 
able to maintain the town consistently free from H,S? In the 
case of failure of the electric supply to the compressing plant, 
would this effect the district pressure in any way. Again in the 
choice of carbonizing plant, had consideration been given to bulk 
carbonization in intermittent vertical retorts ? 

Were the steam figures quoted for the waste heat boilers in- 
clusive or exclusive of the steam required to drive the waste heat 
boiler turbined ? 


Mr. Jones, replying to Mr. Kirkwood, said that the temperatures 
in the boxes varied from 60° or less at the inlet to 100° F. in the 
middle boxes. Temperatures were not allowed as a rule to exceed 
100° F. The temperature at the meter was higher than normally 
obtained if a catch box was in use, but had to be limited to 80° F. 
on account of excessive condensation in the town mains and 
services, since some of the gas went direct to the district without 
passing through a holder. The maximum gas output figures 
quoted were as measured and not corrected to S.T.P. Middles- 
brough had maintained the town supply free from H,S, although 
there had been a suggestion of a smell in the gas, on one or two 
occasions when it had been necessary to pass over 10 million 
cu.ft. per day through the purifiers. Actually it had been 
necessary on occasions at week-ends, when surplus gas was avail- 
able from the coke ovens, and gas-works stocks were low, to 
pass almost 500,000 cu.ft. per hour through the purifiers—t.c., an 
overload of 80%-90% for a period of 12 hours or more. 


Regarding the question about failure of compressing plant, this | 
was taken to refer to the compressing plant on the high-pressure 
holder. If the electric supply failed, the compressor would stop, 
and no harm could be done. 

The choice of carbonizing plant was governed by existing con- 
ditions, units of moderate size were required and the plant had | 
to be capable of carbonizing Durham coals. West’s plants [7 
covered these requirements and it was a plant on which some of | 
the technical staff were well experienced., 

Intermittents had not been tried as extensively in the carbonizing 
of Durham coals as West’s verticals, and there seemed to be no 
strong reason for their cltvice. A different type of carbonizing 
unit may be considered in later stages of the scheme. 

Mr. W. A. Pask (Deputy Gas Engineer and Manager, Darling- 
ton) enquired what methods were proposed for control of humidity 
in the purifiers and whether Middlesbrough had any information 
regarding the effect of humidity on back pressure in the purifiers, 
He also asked whether consideration had been given to an ash 
washing plant and suggested that the Grade 0-4 in. might be 
increased to 0-} in. so as to supply fuel for boiler firing. 

Mr. Jones, replying, said that the steam system had been vlanned | 
to suit Middlesbrough’s particular requirements. There were no | 
boosters on the Middlesbrough works which ran for short periods, © 
over peak load periods for example ; and the load was reasonably 7 
constant. The operation of retort house machinery would be 7 
arranged so that the load was fairly steady and this could be done 
with two separate retort houses. The only variation of any size | 
between the night and day load would be the power required to 
drive the coal handling plant and this was a comparatively small 
load when the power required for driving the whole works was 
considered. It was considered that no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in storing any surplus steam by means of a steam accumv- 
lator. In these circumstances it would not be an advantage to | 
consider recuperation, nor would it be advisable to grade the | 
coke so as to supply fuel for the boilers. The control of humidity § 
of the gas and in turn the oxide in the purifiers was very important. | 
They had arranged for this by inserting live steam connexions to 
each box and also the provision of steam coils for maintaining 
the temperature in the box. By this means they were enabled to 
exercise control in whichever way they chose. Their practice 
normally was to pass live steam to the first two boxes and pass 
steam through all the steam coils inside the boxes. Regarding 
pressur® in purifiers, this was dependent mainly on the activity of 
the ‘box and degree of absorption of sulphur, though humidity 7 
certainly had a bearing on the subject. 

Mr. J. A. Speers (Chief Chemist, Middlesbrough Gas-Works) 
mentioned that he had carried out a considerable number of |) 
experiments on the subject of humidity in purifiers. The Author's [ 
work confirmed the statement that humidity was of prime import- 
ance in the control of both activity and back pressure. 


Harrogate Film Display 


Harrogate Gas Company’s Demonstration Hall was recently © 
packed to capacity when Guides and Brownies from the Troops in 
the Harrogate District were given a film display. The programme 
included films of educational value and general interest, together 
with films dealing with coal carbonization and gas appliances, and ~ 


terminated with the Victory Parade in technicolour. be 

The young audience greatly enjoyed the following films : “The | 
Obedient Flame ” (cooking by gas); “Swedes in America” (the | 
Swedish population in America) ; “It Comes from Coal” (gas and 
its by-products) ; ‘“ Ski Trails of New France ” (ski-ing in Canada); ~ 
“ The Thistle ” ; “ Paving the Way ” (activities of a Youth Centre): 7 
“The ‘Man Who Knew Too Little ” (gas by-products comedy): 
“The Victory Parade ” (technicolour). : 

During the interval a competition was held in which the Guides ~ 
only competed, and this took the form of a flag identification test, | 
16 flags of the United Nations being used, and three Guides tied | 
for first place, scoring 13 correct answers each. 

The Divisional Commissioner, Miss D. Harrison, who was 
accompanied by the Divisional Secretary, Miss Chapman, and |~ 
District Commissioner, Miss Ackroyd, presented a gas poker to” 
each of the winners, and later proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. | 
N. A. Walker, Area Manager, Harrogate Gas Company, who had | 
organized the display. : 

Realizing the educational and publicity value of film shows to) 
consumers, the York, Harrogate, and District Group of Gas Com: ¥ 
panies recently circularized all the Yorkshire gas undertakings, ) 
intimating that they had a 16 mm. sound film projector available | 
for hire. The unit is complete with sound amplifier and portable 
screen, and the services of an experienced operator are available 
to ensure a first class presentation of films. 
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GLOVER-WEST Vertical Retorts at COVENTRY 


“It is no longer considered necessary 
that the buildings housing Gas Works 
plant should be of a purely utilitarian 
character. For comparatively little 
extra expenditure it is possible for 
these buildings to be of such a char- 
acter as to maintain and even raise 
the prestige of the Gas Industry in 
the eyes of the consumer and of the 
public as a whole.” 


COMMUNICATION No. 230—PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS, 
1939-40. 


West’s Gas Improvement | 
Co., Ltd. 


Miles Platting, MANCHESTER 10 


Telephone: Collyhurst 2961-2-3-4-5. 
Telegrams: Stoker, Manchester. 


London Office : 
COLUMBIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Holborn 4108-9. 
Telegrams: WESGASCO, ESTRAND. 


In this photograph of the fourth 
Installation of Glover-West Vertical 
Retorts at the Foleshill Works, 
Coventry, the coke storage hoppers 
with screening plant above are seen 
in the foreground. The retort house 
lies to the left. Space between is 
reserved for the duplication of the 
carbonizing plant. The project for 
the complete installation is sketched 
below. 





